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may find remnants of the old forest cover within a region
which to-day is not predominantly tree-covered. Natural
vegetation is, in fact, a reflection of past as well as present
climatic and soil conditions.
The present coniferous forests which cover the north of the
U.S.S.R. probably spread over the East European Plain
from the east. The deciduous forests probably spread from
the west and partly from the south. The steppe extended its
area from the east. But in addition to the expansion of plant
forms since the Quaternary Ice Age we may also find relics
of the vegetation which prevailed before that period.
For example, in the Altai Mountains there are considerable
areas of forest of a type which was common during the
Tertiary period, now forming islands in the sea of coniferous
forest. Examples are also to be found in the Southern Urals,
while in the central black soil region, Alpine and sub-Alpine
plants are found, which plainly have no connexion with the
present climatic conditions.
Finally, man has played a great part in changing the land-
scape. In the East European Plain the mixed and deciduous
forests have been cleared for agricultural purposes since very
early times. In the deserts the removal of plants which bind
the sands together has resulted in the extension of wind-borne
sands over large areas which were previously cultivated.
Therefore it must be realized that when we define major
regions of natural vegetation we are, as it were, attempting
to assess on an average the stage at which a dynamic process,
still continuing, has arrived to-day. In every major zone we
may find remnants of the old, and indications of the new
progressive forms of Vegetation.1
THE TUNDRA ZONE
The long, cold winters, short, cool summers, the perpetually
frozen subsoil, and the slight development of the soil-forming
1 For a detailed account of the natural vegetation of the European part
of the U.S.S.R. see "Distribution of Vegetation on the Plains of European
Russia," by B. A. Keller, in the Journal of Ecology, vol. xv, No. 2 (August
1927).